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ORGANIZING CLUB ACTIVITIES FOR OLDER PEOPLE 


Introduction 


Older people have the 
same need for fun, activity and re- 
sponsibility that they have always 
had or have built into themselves 
during a long life. They have the 
same essential needs that youth and 
middle-age have, but with the dif- 
ference that they haven't as many 
opportunities of satisfying those needs. 


Nowadays medical science 
is prolonging life —there are going to 
be more and more elderly people in 
our communities. W ill thoughtless 
youth and busy middle-age thrust old- 
age into a corner just because its 
reactions are a little slow? 


A report of the New York State Joint Legislative Committee on Problems 
of the Aging calls old people "prisoners of prejudice''’. It accuses us of surrounding 
old age with "'taboos . . . based on superstitions, incorrect facts and pressures 
arising from a youth-worshipping society". 


In earlier times grandmothers and grandfathers had their places in the 
large family homes of those days. Those who were left alone ran the risk of being 
sent off to a "house of refuge'' to be forgotten by the public. 


The small, modern homes of married sons and daughters offer little to 
occupy and interest older folk. They often have a feeling of not being wanted, of 
being thought useless, when they spend all their time in the whirl that makes up the 
everyday life of their over-worked middle-aged relatives and the bewildering 
action-loving youngsters of the family. 


The increase in the number of people over 60 in our communities is 
helping to focus attention on the problems of the ''senior citizens". It is beginning 
to be understood that many of these problems result from the fact that our attitudes 
toward old age have not changed from those of an earlier and less competitive society. 


In many communities "senior clubs" are being organized in response to 
the need of older people for activity and some form of responsibility. Of course, such 
clubs cannot be the complete answer to all the problems of aging but, if carefully 
planned, they can do a great deal toward helping the elderly to keep in the stream of 
life without blocking it. 


Why Clubs for .those ,Over soixtyn 


Recreation, hobbies and committee work cannot take the place of full 
responsibility or of a job that gives a man's life a sense of direction. But when an 
active person is suddenly faced with retirement and "nothing to do", membership in 
a club for seniors may help to tide him over his bewilderment until he can find some 
other part or full-time work. Club activities can change the man's attitude from 
despondency to cheerful expectancy and, successfully handled, they can change the 
attitudes of the community toward older folk. 


Most senior citizens have too much time on their hands and not enough 
activities for good health. Given a club of their own, they can make fun for themselves, 
find means for creative expression, and make important contributions to the life of 
the whole community. The senior club that finds opportunities to do things that help 
others will be satisfying the need to be useful of its own members. 


In clubs of their own, elderly people are able to fulfill some of their other 
basic needs too. Her peers will understand why a woman of 86 wants to wear a bright 
red hat. Fellow club-members will not be shocked if a man of 82 shows a fondness 
for dancing. Each member has the opportunity to take responsibility, to hold office, 
to work in committees and to express his ideas without being thought an "old fogy". 


But let's face it; some elderly people are ''old fogies''". There are those 
who are content to occupy a rocking-chair all day long. Club activities will help to 
stimulate these retiring types and those who are inclined to give up too quickly. Play- 
ing and working together often gives such new interest and zest to life that the 
"old fogies" have neither time nor need to hold forth on the subject of their youth in 
the ''good old days" or on present aches and pains. 


If a club is organized just to provide passive entertainment for the "poor 
old dears'' it may, in the long run, do more harm than good. That kind of club will 
attract only those who enjoy being parasites. Most older people, just like their 
juniors, resent a patronizing or pitying attitude. 


The? Goals (fot) Sat tS enon 2 Cilatb 


The circumstances surrounding older people vary from place to place, 
and from person to person. In large cities a great many people live in single rooms. 
They need the companionship and fun of a weekly club meeting. In villages and rural 
areas, most of the older people still live comfortably with relatives, look after their 
gardens and take an interest in their grandchildren. An occasional gathering for fun 
with people of their own age group may be their only need. Again there are older 
people who want something to occupy their minds more than the dancing and games of 
a purely social club. A ''good books" club, a public affairs discussion group, or a 
service club may fill their need. 


At the International Conference on Social Work, held in Toronto in the 
summer of 1954, the idea of self-help was stressed again and again in the discussions 
of the workshop on welfare for the aging — as one pithy Scot put it, we ought to be 
"drawing them out, not stuffing them in". 
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There are four important goals that a community group might adopt in 
organizing a senior club to make life more interesting for the club members: 


1. To promote mental and physical alertness—(the process of disintegration 
is often accelerated in an old person who is bored and unhappy )— 


| 


To provide the opportunities for self-expression, creativeness and education 


To substitute for the family in the lives of those who are alone in the world 


- 


To help the members to feel needed —(this is usually achieved by giving 
them responsibility for each other, for the program and, finally, for the 
administration of the club) — 


These four goals,if they are constantly kept in mind, will help the planning 
groups to produce club programs based firmly on the needs of the members. 


The Importance of a Survey 


In these days of over-organization, care should be taken not to form yet 
another club until a survey has been made. What are the unmet needs, existing facilities 
and probable costs? What programs are already in operation in the community, and 
what kind of programs would meet the needs of the elderly of the community? 


Some warm-hearted and eager person, who has suddenly become aware 
of the needs of the elderly, cannot just say ''Let's form a club for the oldsters" and— 
presto! —find the club is formed. It just doesn't happen that way. Careful planning 
and hard work must precede a successful 
first meeting of such a club. 


Only a careful survey of the needs of the 
elderly people in the community can pro- 
vide a firm foundation for the organiza- 
tion of a senior citizens' club. 


If the club is to be formed for the senior 
members of some organized group in 
the community, such as a church, the fact- 
finding is a fairly simple matter. The 
people concerned can simply be invited 
to meet together to discuss the various 
suggestions that have been put forward 
and questionnaires can be handed out. Such 
a group will have a good many tastes in 
common and the needs of the majority will 
soon emerge. 


If the club is to serve a whole community, then it must be planned to attract 
people from every segment of the community. The loneliness of the aged is a great 
part of the need —loneliness that brings as much misery to the well-off as to those who 
have to live on a small pension. 


The Survey Committee and its Task 


To survey the needs of the elderly in a community will require the effort of 


a representative committee. Such a committee should have members representing the 
town council, the churches and other important religious organizations, service clubs, 
the recreation committee, the Red Cross and the welfare organizations, the public library 
and the school board. 


The task of the committee is usually something like the following: 


To list the names and addresses of older people in the community— 

(the information can be collected from such sources as churches, the Victorian 
Order of Nurses, libraries, federal Old Age Security representatives and the 
town clerk. Even such people as dairy drivers are glad to help )— 


To find out the needs and desires of these people through personal visits 
or by inviting them all to a specially planned, attractive meeting at which 
they will be able to express and register their desires—( Note: Invitation by 
postcard is better than by telephone. A card giving the time and place in 
writing makes it easier to remember the details )— 

(See page 5 for notes on the program of the Registration Meeting. ) 


To seek out facilities that are likely to meet the needs and desires 
expressed by the prospective members— 
(See page 8 for notes on Facilities. ) 


The Sponsors and their Task 


Some groups of senior citizens look after themselves entirely and do not 


need a sponsor. But most senior clubs need the help of a sponsoring committee, at 
least to begin with. The sponsoring body is sometimes an organization such as a church, 
a recreation committee, a service club or a welfare agency. A group of interested organi- 
zations often combine their efforts and form a committee, each sending a representative. 


The sponsors take up the task at the point where the survey committee com- 


pleted its work. Their job is — 


fr. 


To choose and provide the best facilities available—see page 8 for notes on 
Facilities— 
To provide financial backing when needed—see page 9 for notes on Financing— 


To secure an experienced leader who will represent the sponsors at all execu- 
tive meetings of the club—see page 11 for notes on Leaders and Volunteers— 


To make decisions on the eligibility of prospective members, to set age limits, 
the boundaries of the area to be served, and to limit the size of the group— 
see page 8 for a note on the size of senior clubs— 


To protect the club and its members from exploitation 


To interpret the project and its aims to the people of the community 


To plan the first two or three meetings and to conduct at least the first one. 
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The Registration Meeting 


The sponsoring body usually plans and conducts the first few meetings 
of the group. If the election of officers is postponed until about the third meeting, 
the sponsors, the leader and the volunteers will have an opportunity to demonstrate 
the various types of activities from which the club may choose. The first two or 
three meetings may set a pattern for the future of the club, So it is wise to be sure 
that they are attractive and that they offer a variety of activities. 


Publicity In order to attract as many as possible of those interested 
to the registration meeting, the sponsors will have to see 
that effective publicity is given to their plans for the registration meeting. In addi- 
tion to the special, written invitations already mentioned, they should try to use all 
the other publicity media as well. 


Press Local newspapers can interest their readers by carrying 
stories of theactivities of clubs already operating in other 
centres. 

Radio Spot announcements about the sponsoring committee's plans 
for the registration meeting can be used. 


TV Interviews might be arranged in which older people would 
outline their problems and their needs. The committee's 
plans might also be announced. 


Schools If the school board and the principal are willing to co-operate, 
circulars may be given to the children to take home to their 
grandparents. 


Posters Showcards bearing the time, place and objectives of the first 
meetings may be placed in local stores, news-vendors' shops, 
post offices and libraries. 


Welcoming A group of volunteers, chosen for their tact as well as for 
their interest in older people, should be briefed to welcome 
the prospective members and to make them comfortable. Chairs might be arranged 
in clusters to encourage chatting between groups and volunteers while registration is 
going on. Name tags with large clear print are a help. In urban groups particularly, 
home-towns might be shown on the name tags to stimulate conversation. 


Outliningthe Plan The chairman, in a brief welcoming talk, should explain the 
committee's object in bringing the group together. He should 
tell them that, once they have decided to form a club, elected their own officers and 
formed committees, the planning will be in their hands. He may need to point out that 
this will take a little time because they must first get to know each other. 


The chairman might then introduce the leader, or the community's recrea- 
tion director, and ask him to lead the group in a sing-song or get them up on the floor 
in an easy mixing game or old-fashioned Virginia reel. Afterward they might rest 
and watch a short travelogue or film of general interest. 


By that time the older people would have some ideas of what the club 
meetings might be like and they would be ready to vote on whether or not a club should 
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be formed. Votes should also be taken on the question of afternoon or evening 
meetings, and on the day of the week to be chosen. 


Simple refreshments would end the program. 


The First Club Meeting 

It has already been suggested that 
in most cases the election of officers might well 
be postponed until about the third meeting. In 
other cases everyone may already know every- 
one else quite well and the election of officers 
could perhaps take place at the registration 
meeting. In such a group, committees might be 
drawn up and the appointments announced at the | 
first club meeting. Such a club could begin to 
plan its own activities for the second regular 
meeting. 


But to return to the more usual case, the sponsoring group will be likely 
to continue in charge for the first three meetings of the club. Otherwise unhappy 
or awkward choices of officers may be made. Without outside stimulation toward 
variety at the early meetings, the groups tend to bog down and become card-playing 
circles that offer little in the way of sociability and have few attractions for those 
ot livelier interests. 


The sponsors' chief aims in presenting the first three regular programs 
should be: d 
first, to let the members have atasteofas many sorts of activities as possible; and 
second, to help them to become acquainted with each other so that they will choose 
good officers. 

Each sponsor of a new group will have to work out programs to fit 
the needs of these particular seniors. Here are a few suggestions that might be 
helpful in planning the first regular program of the group. 

As at the registration meeting, the members should be welcomed 

at the door. 

Those who come to the first club meeting without having been 

registered should be steered to the registration desk. 

Perhaps the whole group should again have name tags to wear. 


The chairman may make a few welcoming remarks, announce 
any new developments and report on progress So far. 
The leader might be introduced after the chairman's remarks. 


A short film might be shown. 
A mixing game might be introduced by the leader or by a volunteer. 
A few old songs might be suggested. 


After light refreshments, the meeting might conclude with a grand 
march around the new premises to look over the accommodation. 
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The Second Club Meeting 


The second regular program will begin to set the pattern of variety and 
lively participation. 

When the members have been welcomed, and any newcomers registered, 
the leader might announce the program and begin it by leading the group in a 
singsong. 

A simple dance such as a Paul Jones might be introduced. 

Perhaps at this meeting the group should be introduced to some simple 
crafts such as making raffia coasters, toy animals of cork, toothpicks and feathers, 
orlapel ornaments of yarn, crepe paper or pipe cleaners (figures, flowers or animals). 
The volunteers should sit, one with each small group, at tables so that guidance can 
be given when it is needed. 

Refreshments could be served at the tables when the craft materials had 
been cleared away. 


The Third Club Meeting 


The chief purpose of the third club meeting in this plan will be the elec- 
tion of officers. But this will need onlyashort business session and another activity 
should be introduced to the members first. It might take the form of some simple 
community service work — filling envelopes for a local organization's fund-raising 
campaign, making hospital dressings or preparing decorations for a community 
children's party. As with craft work at the previous meeting, the volunteers would 
need to sit in with the groups to guide them. 

An active game such as musical chairs or co-operative hunt might pro- 
vide a welcome change at the next point in the program. 

When the members are again seated the election of officers could be 
conducted. (See page 9 for notes on the Election of Officers. ) 

After refreshments, the meeting might close with two or three waltzes 
for those who enjoy dancing. 


The Fourth Club Meeting 


Between the third and fourth meeting of the club, the working committees 
should be set up. The newly elected executive group should meet with the leader 
and the volunteers to appoint these committees. If it is possible, each member of 
the new club should have a place on one of the committees. Each committee might 
have a volunteer leader as consultant, perhaps as recorder or secretary. 

A list of suggested committees and the duties that each might take over 
is given on page 9 of this booklet. 

The new officers will be in charge of the fourth club meeting. Probably 
they will all be glad of some assistance from the leader and the volunteers in 
planning the program and in carrying it out. 

The new president should call on the new secretary to read out, slowly 
and clearly, the names of those who have been appointed to committees and the list 
should also be posted up in a prominent place. 
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Part of this program might also be devoted to choosing a name for the 
club and discussing its aims, if the members are beginning to feel secure. Often 
however, it is wise to leave these broad decisions about general purposes in the 
background until the members have had some time to think about them. If aims are 
decided on they should be stated simply, at this stage, in some such terms as 
"providing opportunities for sociability and fellowship" or "widening horizons and 
helping the community". 

The question of a constitution for the club may be raised by some of the 
members. Many organizations have found a rigid constitution, drafted too early, a 
handicap to enlarging or changing the purposes of the organization as it developed. 
After a year or so of working together, the members are in a better position to dis- 
cuss and make final decisions on methods and principles that are to guide the club. 


Facilities for the Club 
There are some important points to think about in choosing facilities. 


Size — If the club fills a need in the community, its members will tend 
to grow in numbers. Wise sponsors will recognize that the members need the 
friendships that develop in a small club, and that rooms with a cheery, home-like 
atmosphere are better for this purpose than big bare halls. It is often better to 
plan for two or three small clubs in different parts of town, than for a single huge 
one that is apt to develop cliques. If only one place can be found, perhaps the solu- 
tion will be to organize a club with two branches, meeting on different days of the 
week but getting together for Christmas parties and summer picnics. 


Location and Access — A central location is important unless trans- 
portation of the members to and from meetings is to be arranged. Elderly people 
usually have difficulty with stairs; they will often stay home rather than tackle a 
steep staircase. Even a few steps need a good handrail. 


Ventilation and Heating — Many elderly people dread drafts and yet they 
need fresh air. Heat in their clubrooms is particularly important because the cir- 
culation of their blood may tend to be slow and they often feel cold. 

Lighting — Old eyes need the 
support of good lighting. 

Noise — One group of seniors 
found themselves trying to conduct meetings 
next door to the rehearsal room of a brass 
band. The possibility of distracting noises 
should be investigated. 


Kitchen — A cup of tea or coffee 
is an important part of nearly every club 
program. If there is no kitchen on the 
same floor, perhaps a screened corner can ww 
be fitted with a table and electric hot plate. = — 


Piano — Community singing and other musical activities are popular 
in many senior clubs. A piano is almost indispensable. 


Toilets — Toilets on the same floor as the clubrooms are a necessary 
adjunct to a club for older people. 


Financing the Club 


THE SPONSORS usually provide or pay the rent for the clubrooms and arrange for 
the services of a paid staff member as leader. 


They usually pay for the refreshments for the first month or two. 


They often provide the supplies needed for the activities — art and 
craft materials, music and games. Then all can participate. 


They may also provide transportation by bus or car. 


THE MEMBERS usually pay a small fee which, when accumulated, takes care of 
refreshments. 


They give time and energy to the raising of funds for special pur- 
poses such as trips, picnics or parties. The usual methods of 
raising funds include bazaars, concerts, selling tickets for theatre 
nights; but there must be many more original ways. 


Election of Officers 


The sponsoring committee usually acts as the executive until the mem- 
bers know each other. Even after several meetings, when the group is ready to elect 
its first officers, it is often wise to set short terms of only three or four months 
during the first year. This will allow a large numberof members to gain experience 
on the executive and uncover sources of administrative talent among the members. 

So that the executive meetings will not be hampered by the absence of 
officers, it is well to elect, in addition to the president, secretary and treasurer, 
two vice-presidents, an assistant secretary and an assistant treasurer. This plan 
also helps to keep a larger numberof members "in training" for office in future years. 


The duties of club officers and the general principles of conducting busi- 
ness meetings efficiently are outlined in a pamphlet of the Youth and Recreation 
Branch series Notes for Community Leaders—No 5 Effective Meetings. The less 
formal methods of arriving at democratic group-decisions are outlined in another 
pamphlet of the same series—No. 10 Discussion Techniques. These latter methods 
may be the more useful to senior clubs. When the membership is sharply divided 
on any issue, the minority is not likely to be content with the decision unless it has 
been arrived at by accepted, democratic procedures. 


The Committees 


If the club is not too large, the whole membership can be divided into 
committees to take care of welcoming the members and introducing new members, 
the program, the refreshments, visiting sick members and maintenance. 


The Welcoming Committee 
arranges for two members to be at the door to welcome all the members, 
new and otherwise, as they arrive, 
and for two other members to see that the new members and guests are 
introduced to the president and to the leader; 


if there are more than four members on this committee, these duties 
may be assigned for alternate weeks. 


The Program Committee 
prepares program plans for at least a month in advance, and many pro- 
gram committees prepare a general outline for the whole year, 
offers each plan to the members for approval and suggestions, 
checks each plan with the leader for suggestions about timing, materials, 
and equipment needed, 
arranges for speakers, films, musicians, etc. , and sees that it has reports 
on these matters from the members who have been charged with specific 
duties, well in advance of the program date. 


The Refreshment Committee 

plans in advance the refreshments needed for each program, keeping 

them simple for the regular meetings and within the club's means for the 
special events that call for more elaborate refreshments, 

assigns the duties of the members who are to take care of the preparation, 

the serving and the washing-up, 
plans the decorations needed for special events and consults with the 
Maintenance Committee about providing them. 


The Maintenance Committee 

assigns two or three members the duty of coming early to each meeting 

to see that the furnishings are neatly and conveniently arranged for the 

purposes of the particular meeting, 

consults with the Program Committee about details, 

assigns two or three other members to clearing up and rearranging the 
furniture, if necessary, at the end of the meeting, 

reports on repairs or additions needed in the clubrooms, first to the leader 
and then, on his suggestion, to the executive, 

reports to the club executive any ideas the Committee may have for better 

maintenance of the clubrooms. 


The Visiting Committee 
secures the list of absentees from the secretary, 


assigns the names of the absent club members to various committee mem- 
bers to find out the reason for the absences, 


arranges visits by one or two committee members to those who are ill. 
(These visitors should be hand-picked for tact and kindliness. Some clubs 
give special training for this job of ''friendly visitor". ) 


arranges for cards to be sent to those who have gone on trips, 
reports on the absentees to the club membership at each meeting; 


in some clubs, this committee also takes care of sending birthday cards 
to all members. 
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The Task of the Club Leader 


1. To keep the club democratic—(Every member should have his opportunity 
to express his opinions and desires; otherwise, the whole group may be 
swept into a program expressing only the desires of a few of the more 
articulate members. ) 


2. To help the program committee to plan the programs the club members 
have chosen 


3. To introduce new ideas from time to time, letting them percolate without 
urging them on the committees 


4. To evaluate programs and the work of the volunteers, the executive 
and the committees 


5. To represent the sponsoring body and to report to it regularly. 


Leadership of two quite different 
kinds is important in clubs for older people. 
There is the leadership in ordinary club acti- 
vities given by the club's own elected officers. 
In a club that devotes its time to a single acti- 
vity such as bowling or the discussion of books, 
this may be all the leadership that is needed. 
Most clubs for older people, however, operate 
a varied program and need the unobtrusive 
but stimulating guidance that can only be given 
by a professional leader or trained volunteer. 


The job of such a leader is one of 
introducing zest and variety into the program 
through suggestions and, at the same time, per- 
mitting the elected officers and members of the 
club to take as much responsibility as possible. 


Such a leader keeps himself in the background where he can constantly 
observe and evaluate. Sometimes his task is no more than providing extra lights or 
chairs when he sees they are needed. More often, his job is the subtle one of smooth- 
ing out the wrinkles caused by members who have become too rigid, and of watching for 
the signs of flagging interest or disunity that are his cue to suggest variations to the 
program committee. One such leader asks the committee to alot fifteen minutes 
in each program for a ''surprise'' which he presents. The members never know what 
he will ask them to do and they look forward to it. 


The goal of a lively senior citizens' club must be something more than 
passive entertainment of the members. Every member, even the handicapped, should 
have the fullest opportunity to participate in the programs and in the administration. 
To achieve this goal, a wide variety of activities must be offered and the leaders must 
be carefully chosen. 


For most clubs offering varied social program, the leaders need ex- 
perience in recreation work. It is helpful if the club leader has ability in one or more 
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such skills as music, simple dramatics, games, art, crafts, discussion techniques or 
party planning. He should at least know where to secure help when the need for these 
skills arises. 

The leader and the volunteers will be tempted, at the beginning, to do everything 
for the club. Indeed, for the first meeting or two they may find they have no other 
choice; but if they continue to produce the solution to every problem; the greatest 
value of the club to the members will be missed. It will be more difficult to sit by 
and watch the fumbling efforts of the members, but only through participation and facing 
up to the results of their own mistakes will the members achieve the feeling of being 
responsible. The leader and the volunteers will, in the end, have the satisfaction of 
seeing the members develop new and better attitudes as a result of being trusted to do 
things for themselves. 

Older people coming from comparative inactivity into an unfamiliar active 
club may take some time to adjust. And such people, as a rule, are easily dominated. 
One of the chief jobs of the leader and the volunteers is to watch that the aggressive 
members do not monopolize the activites. They can do this by seeing that the quieter 
members are consulted and given opportunities to express themselves. 

The leader and the volunteers will need to watch that they themselves do 
not dominate. Club members are often ready enough to let them do it. But if the club 
members are to continue to grow and obtain the greatest satisfaction from the club, each 
of them must give something to the programs so that they will all have the feeling that 
the club is theirs, that they run it, and that they can accept or reject the suggestions 
of the leader and the volunteers, just as they wish. 


The Task of the Volunteers 


1. To give the leader whatever help he needs in organizing the club and in con- 
ducting the first few meetings 

2. To act as unobtrusive representatives of the sponsoring body on each com- 
mittee—(Volunteers often act as recorders or secretaries because older 
people find it difficult to take notes quickly. ) 


3. To suggest new ideas and plans of action to the committees without ever 
ordering or directing 


4. To help in recruiting new members, perhaps calling for and accompanying 
the new members to their first meetings 


5. To help with the car service when members go on special trips or to visit 
fellow members who are ill 


6. To evaluate constantly both the programs and the general atmosphere of 
the club 


7. To interpret the project and its aims to the community 


Some senior clubs will have no need of volunteers; others, having begun with 
the help of volunteers, will continue to enjoy their stimulating company. 


The professional leader who can give some time to every meeting of a senior 
club is, of course, the best person for such work. But often professional 
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leaders are busy people who cannot be on hand every week, and so he or she must 
fall back on volunteers to carry on. 

It pays to choose these volunteers with great 
care and to give them some training in deal- 
ing with the needs and foibles of older people. 
To begin with they should have that warmth 

of personality that makes it possible for them 
~=to give something of themselves to the people 
they meet in their daily rounds. They need 

an outgoing quality that appreciates the worth 
of each member even though some of them 

are crusted over with queer or unlikeable 
habits. This qualityhas nothing at all in com- 
mon with the sentimental gushing over the 
"poor old dears" that is sometimes substituted 
for real consideration of their needs as human 
beings. One of the chief rewards of leadership in senior clubs is to see the finer 
qualities of some of the members open out as they begin to feel that this is one place 
where they are really wanted. 


The ability to make suggestions by means of asking questions is one that 
is learned by doing. It is easy enough to say "Why don't you try such-and-such?" 
But that type of question is only a shade better than saying bluntly ''You ought to do 
such-and-such". The trick is to turn your own idea into a question that will prompt 
a suggestion in reply—either the one you had in mind, or a better one. It takes some 
practice but it is fun too. 


The good leader, professional or volunteer, believes each member is an 
interesting person, capable of development and still able to learn, no matter what his 
age. James Wood in Helping Older People Enjoy Life tells us that one of the impor- 
tant roles of the leader is that of teacher. He says that the misery of some older 
people can be traced directly to their own attitudes; they grow careless about their 
appearance, become over-concerned with their ailments, or seek to withdraw from the 
world around them. Of course Mr.Wood does not suggest that the leader can attack 
these attitudes head on. There are often ways to remove the feeling of insecurity that 
is the basis of the poor attitude. For instance, everyone soon does his best to dress 
tidily to come to a club where men and women meet together and respect is shown to 
each individual. An elderly lady, who feels unable to join in the games because of her 
infirmities, will soon forget her woes if she is asked to pour tea at a prettily decorated 
party table. She will only wish she had worn her best dress! 


The emotional needs of older people are just the same as those of any 
other age group. But we often become especially aware of their need to belong, their 
need to feel useful and valuable, and their need for fun, simply because these needs 
are so often unfulfilled in the lives they lead. An old gentleman beamed when the 
volunteer scolded him for not letting them know his whereabouts during three weeks 
that he had been missing from the club. He was happy because the scolding meant 
that he had been missed—that he was not quite alone in the world as he had thought. 
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Club Programs 


"Program is a means for improving relations among people—it 
is the meat which provides nourishment for healthy, happy group 
living. . . It is the medium whereby the individual is assisted to 
maintain his status and to grow in stature. This it is never an 
end in itself, but is only a means toward a broader, richer life. ''* 


In helping members of senior clubs to plan their programs, let's re- 
member this goal of the "broader, richer life'' in addition to the general emotional 
needs of older people already outlined. 


The greatest satisfaction to the largest number of club members probably 
results from programs well spiced with variety and carefully planned a year ahead. 
There should be something for everyone, the whole gamut of games and ‘parties, 
excursions, home talent shows, outside entertainment, films, business meetings, 
discussion groups, community service, art and craft projects, educational programs 
and visiting of sick members. Activities cannot be scaled in importance because one 
club group will get more enjoyment from games while another finds greater value 
in an educational program or in community work. 


Always high on the list of favourite program items in senior clubs is 
the serving of food, whether it is simply tea and cookies or a special Thanksgiving or 
Christmas dinner. 


Quiet games such as cards, checkers, bingo, puzzles and guessing games 
are vopular in most clubs for older people. Puzzles often give satisfaction to the 
rather shy person with some ingenuity; they sometimes serve to get him into conver- 
sation with others. Puzzles can be placed on tables and changed from week to week. 
Two or three people can work together on one jig-saw puzzle if it is placed on a card 
table. Other types may be handled by only one person at a time while others watch. 


Guessing games are often used to fill in a lull while another type of pro- 
gram is being prepared. Some groups enjoy the ''animal-vegtable-or-mineral" 
type of game while others are happy with simpler varieties such as "I know a boy's 
name beginning with—". 


Active games for oldsters are often advocated by geriatricians (physicians 
who specialize in the study of old age) as a means of maintaining good health, both 
physical and mental. Of course one couldn't ask elderly people to run races, but 
lawn bowling, horseshoe pitching, shuffleboard and croquet are all active, outdoor 
games that they can enjoy. Indoors one group may prefer the intricacies of square- 
dancing (at a slower temp than that enjoyed by teen-agers), while another may enjoy 
an old-fashioned game of spin-the-plate or musical chairs. 


A good store of program material is not difficult to find these days. 
There are many books and pamphlets full of games of all sorts, as well as song and 
dances that will be enjoyed by oldsters. And there are many other satisfying activities 
centred around community service, excursions and discussion. 


* A Social Program for Older People, Jerome Kaplan, Univ. of Minnesota Press, 1953. 
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Perhaps it would be useful to classify the various types of programs 


under a few headings. 


Doing 


Giving 


Going 


Looking & 


Listening 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


Crafts — It is wise to begin with a group project like party 
favours and decorations, quilts or Christmas gifts. Pup- 
petry combines several arts and crafts. 


Art — With guidance painting, modelling or carving can 
be satisfying activities. 
Games — Quiet games such as cards or checkers, active 


games like musical chairs, bowling, horseshoe pitching 
and many more are all suitable. 


Dancing — Begin with simple dances like the Virginia Reel 
or Paul Jones, then progress to waltzes, Schottisches and 
square-dances. 

Music — Community singing, operettas, harmonica bands, 
rhythm bands and kitchen bands are all popular. 

Discussion — Current affairs in small groups so that all 
participate, debates, book reviews and panels suite the 
purposes of many groups. 

Drama — Skits and impersonations, readings, variety shows 
and role-playing in small groups are all fun. 

Planning and organizing hobby-shows, exhibitions and con- 
certs of home-talent are stimulating group projects. 
Mending toys, making toys and dolls'clothes for needy children— 
Baby-sitting — 

Serving and knitting for Red Cross or church groups — 
Visiting the sick and disabled, and writing letters for them— 
Filling envelopes for community fund-raising campaigns — 
Traffic guarding at playgrounds, checking clothes at rinks — 
Recording local history — 

Volunteer leadership in other groups — 

Serving on community committees — 

Civil defense activities — 


Services to new Canadians — 


Excursions to the zoo, circus, ball-games, or museums — 
Picnics and outings to visit nearby senior groups — 
Entertainment from outside the club — There might be visit- 
ing concert parties, puppet shows, magician acts, etc. — 
Visiting speakers on subjects of special interest — 

Films — 
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Crafts 

Elderly people can recapture the feeling of being useful by producing 
useful and beautiful articles. Each such object is proof that the maker can still 
create. 

Today many people reach retirement age without ever having developed 
a hobby or craft. Many of these oldsters are reluctant to try their hands. Some 
are convinced that they are''no good with their hands" and they are afraidof failing. 
It may take patience and several informal demonstrations to get them interested. 
There is aGolden Age Club in New York's Chinatown where, for three whole months, 
the men sat around the walls doing nothing. That is the Chinese tradition—the old 
should do nothing but sit. Just for her own amusement, the director finally began 
to make vases of clay. Soon the old men became interested and asked to be shown 
how. Now the same club uses four craft instructors. 

A group project to make favours and decorations for a party or special 
event will sometimes stimulate an interest in crafts. The cheapness of the 
materials used, the temporary nature of the articles and the stimulation of group 
work all combine to reduce the fear of failure. And once the initial reluctance has 
been overcome, old skills not practised for years may be remembered. 


Some of the members in our clubs for the elderly may know the old 
crafts of Europe—carving, lace-making, paper-cutting, toy-making, basketry, 
knitting, jewellery-making orembroidery. Oftenthey don't realize how much these 
old crafts are valued today and they are diffident about their skills. A demonstra- 
tion in their midst may draw them out. If they are persuaded to contribute an item 
to a hobby-show or bazaar, their skill may be revealed. They will be delighted if 
thev are then asked to show others how to practise the skill because it will make 
them feel needed. 


Box-loom weaving is an inexpensive and simple way to learn the first 
steps in weaving. Elderly people often become expert on the box-loom, producing 
useful bags andscarves. If space canbe found for a floor-loom, some enthusiasts 
will graduate to the large loom. 


Painting 

Painting in oils or watercolours is an 
activity that can be used to bring old and young ~~ 
together. Sketching out of doors in fine weather 
can be a real adventure. 


Art classes in an oldsters' club will 
serve to introduce the satisfactions of creative art 
to those members who have never tried painting. 
Of course such a class will need a first-rate 
teacher. Often one can be found right in the com- 
munity. There are many people, trained in art 
who are willing to give an afternoon a week to help- 
ing a group of beginners. Oldsters have plenty of 
time for sketching and painting, but they may not 
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have funds to buy the materials they need. However, if the interest is there, this 
lack may be overcome by securing a donation from some local organization such as 
a service club. Expensive materials are not needed to begin. Paints, crayons, 
colour chalks, paper and inexpensive panels for oils could be purchased for the 
group by the teacher if a small fund is provided. 


When some paintings have been produced they could, if the artists are 
willing, be shown at a hobby-show. Or they could be hung on the walls of the club- 
rooms. Displays of the paintings will act as an incentive to good work within the 
club and as a demonstration of the club's objectives to the community. 


Games 


There are active games and quiet games, and there are games like 
"charades" that provide physical activity for afew, and mental activity for the 
whole group. There are indoor games and outdoor games, and there are games 
like quoits which changes its name to "ring tossing"' and comes indoors. Shuffle- 
board can be enjoyed both indoors and outdoors. We think of checkers as fireside 
fun for the winter, but it's fun outdoors in the summer too, and it can be played 
with huge pieces on a "board" marked out on the ground. 


Some groups enjoy stunts like "apron and necktie teams''—the man 
ties an apron on his partner while she knots a tie around his neck. Women enjoy 
those games that test their proverbial skill in making something from nothing— 
charming hats can be produced from paper plates and a collection of odd ornaments, 
Other groups like games of mental skill such as quizzes and alphabetical games. 
Games based on alertness and co-ordination like ''Jenkins says thumbs up" are 
favourites too. 


Physical skills are called for in games such as carpet bowling. (There 
are attractive kits on the market that have lightweight rubber bowls and plastic 
pins.) Older people are quite capable of enjoying games of physical prowess. As 
long as they are not hurried, some physical activity is good for them; it keeps them 
from stiffening up from too much sitting. 


Dancing 

Older people who have enjoyed dancing all their lives will appreciate the 
opportunity to dance at their own club. Others who have never danced, or have had 
no practice for years, may be glad to learn in the friendly surroundings of the club 
where everyone will be patient and all are eager to help each other. 


"Mixers" is the term used to describe those easy, short dances to 
favourite tunes that are used to help people get acquainted and moving about the room. 
A grand march is a suitable mixer to uSe in clubs for older people and so is a simple 
dance like the Paul Jones. 


Many groups of seniors will be interested in dancing old favourite waltzes, 
Schottisches, polkas and two-steps. These graceful, sociable dances may remind 
them of the cotillions and balls of their youth and, with a little help, they may be 
ready to dance them as gallantly as ever. 


Senior clubs often have among their members people who can call or 
play the tunes for our own NorthAmerican folk dances—the square-dances developed 
by our pioneers. Someone in the club might even know authentic old variations 
that should be recorded before they are lost. These dances all have toe-tapping 
melodies and beautiful patterns; they are good mixers too. Even if all the mem- 
bers of the clubdonot feel up to the intricacies of the square-dance, they will all 
enjoy watching and listening while a small group goes through the figures. 


Music 

Musical activities of all kinds are enjoyed by older people and almost 
every senior club will have members who have some talent and training in music. 
There are a great many ways in which music can be used in the club programs. 


Of course older people will enjoy most the songs that were popular when 
they were young, but they are quite capable of learning interesting new ones too. 
There is nothing quite like lively community singing to put people in a friendly mood. 
Perhaps it is the feeling of team effort or because, as we are so often told, music 
is the universal language. Christmas carols and other songs for special occasions 
add festivity to the simplest celebrations. 


For those who take singing a little more seriously, glee club and barber- 
shop quartet singing may be suggested. If a group enjoys experimenting and re- 
hearsing their vocal efforts, and if a good leader is available, choirs for part- 
singing might be formed—all men, all women or mixed groups. Choral groups 
might even prepare operettas, cantatas or oratorios for public concerts or for 
entertainments within the club,if afew of the members feel capable of singing the solos. 


Interesting music can be produced with 
cheap, home-made instruments. Percus- 
sion intruments, made from kitchen utensils, 
combined with tissue-paper-covered combs 
and humming ''kazoos" to carry the melody, 
can be entertaining for the players and for 
the listeners. Harmonica bands of a half- 
dozen or so instrumentalists can produce 
lively effects, especially if the group in- 
cludes one or two good soloists. Jug and 
bottle orchestras (the "instruments" are 
tuned by partly filling them with water), 
groups playing autoharps, violins, guitars 
or banjos are all possibilities. 


A piano, of course, is an important item of the clubroom's facilities. 
It is the most convenient instrument to use to accompany any kind of singing or 
dancing. Elderly people who have once learned to play the piano, but have been 
without an instrument for years, are often led to renew their interest in music. 


Listening to music on records is as popular with the elderly as it is with 
the teen-agers. Records should, of course, be carefully chosen to suit all tastes in 
the group, and the ''classical" fans should be prevented from ousting the "pop" fans 
at the record player—and vice versa. 
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Puppetry 


Everyone enjoys a puppet show. Some people who like to carve and work 
with wood become fascinated with marionette-making, but the making of simple hand- 
puppets is something that almost anyone can do. 


A hand-puppet has no body; the operator's hand and fingers form the 
puppet's body and arms. The head is simply attached to the costume which covers 
the manipulator's hand. Heads may be made from papier-maché, fabric or felt. 

The mache heads are usually painted; fabric heads may be stuffed with cotton waste 
and have their features represented with buttons or appliqué. Hair can be made 
from wool, frayed-out rope, string or embroidery silk. One person can handle two 
of these puppets—one on each hand. Stages for hand-puppets can be made from re- 
frigerator shipping cartons, or other large cardboard boxes, by cutting out the backs 
and suitable openings at the front through which the puppets appear. 


Additional club-members can be brought into the activity to speak the 
lines of the plays or skits. Items of topical and local interest can be worked into 
original plays, or well-known stories can be adapted for the puppets. Christmas and 
Easter stories and plays on special themes are effective when acted out with puppets. 


Learning to manipulate the puppets skillfully gives a great deal of enjoy-- 
ment and fun. In fact the combination of skills involved in puppetry—handcrafts, 
painting, play-writing, manual dexterity, designing, stagecraft and even acting— 
make it one of the most useful and friendly of group activities. There is something 
in it for the most diffident and awkward as well as satisfaction for the skilful. 


Community Service 


One of the most important community services that can be performed by 
a group of senior citizens is the recording of local traditions and history. Details 
of everyday life—how people dressed and behaved, what they ate and what they talked 
about, the kinds of parties and celebrations they held—are the spice that makes his- 
tory interesting to younger generations. Folklore, old songs and dances are sometimes 
lost forever if they are not recorded. The history of local industries and crafts, the 
stories of the pioneer families of the district, the first churches, rural associations, 
trade unions, and other organizations are all important items in the story of a com- 
munity's social development. 


Working in groups, senior citizens in many communities have found use- 
ful and satisfying ways of serving their fellow-citizens. Some have taken on the 
responsibility of planting and tending flower-beds on public property; others man the 
check-rooms at community functions or at community skating rinks. In many towns 
they serve as traffic guards where children cross the streets to go to school or tothe 
playgrounds. Women’s groups offer to do sewing and knitting for the needy or to make 
dressings for the local hospitals. 


In many towns the voluntary organizations are learniny how ready they are 
to help and how reliable their help is. More and more senior clubs are being asked 
to take their share of the work involved in community campaigns and projects. 
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Other Programs 


Here are some suggestions culled from Helping Older People Enjoy Life 
by James H. Woods. There might of course be many variations of these. 


Book Reviews — Have several members give five- to ten-minute book 
reviews. Easy-to-read books on the subject of aging and retirement 
might be suggested. Sometimes there will be more enthusiasm if the 
reports are limited to one or two chapters. 


Debates & Panel Discussions — Many of the club members will remem- 
ber debates from their school days and may enjoy trying them again. 
Panel discussions are less competitive than debates and may be more 
popular, for that reason, with certain groups. Familiar subjects are 
best because they do not require a great deal of preparation. Here are 
a few examples: What Role for Modern Women? Is Woman's Place in 
the Home? What's Right and What's Wrong with our Community? 
Will There Ever be Peace on Earth? 


Spelling-bee — One of the members may be persuaded to act as school- 
master for this old-fashioned favourite. 


My Favourite Poem — Members may recite or read their favourite 
verses, or prose pieces. In a large group it may be necessary to limit 
the length of the selection. 


Autobiography — Some of the members are apt to be long-winded on this 
subject; time limits can be set and the program can be carried out in 
instalments. There is a club that asks each new member for a personal 
sketch of this sort when he joins the club. Then for the autobiographical 
meeting he is given an outline to follow—a help for those who do not talk 
readily. 


Home Talent — Members are encouraged to tell jokes, sing songs, recite, 
play musical instruments, dance or display whatever talents they have. 
Of course the participation should be voluntary; no member should ever 
be forced to contribute. 


Keepsake Display — Members bring keepsakes they have treasured over 
the years and display them on tables. The owners might be encouraged 


to tell the histories of the articles. 


Hobby-show — Many club members have hobbies and would enjoy dis- 
playing their handiwork in the clubrooms. 
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Camping for Senior Citizens 


"Still strongly entrenched in 
our society is a feeling that camping is 
only for youngsters. Our Committee is 
impressed with data that indicates that 
camping, properly planned and supervised, 
can be a richly rewarding, reinvigorating 
educational experience for our elderly, 
helpful to their physical and mental 
health, ''* 


Many members of senior clubs 
grew up with a generation that did not take 
camping as much for granted as we do to- 
day. For them a camping holiday often re- 
presents a new and exciting adventure that 
will provide them with subject matter for 
dreaming and talking all winter long. 


Several Ontario service clubs 
have been willing to lend their campsites 
and facilities for a week or two during the summer before or after the regular pro- 
grams. More and more elderly groups are learning the joys of camping. 


Costs must, of course, be carefully calculated and budgeted. There 
will be staff salaries to pay, food to buy, transportation for the group and adminis- 
tration costs. These may add up to a figure that is out of the question for most 
of the members of the club. Some camps have met these difficulties by using the 
staff of a municipal recreation committee, or other community organization, by 
accepting donations of food from service clubs and by fund-raising campaigns put 
on by the club members. Some way must be found to bring the cost within the means 
of the members. 


The best campsites for the elderly are high and dry with a level terrain. 
Heating is sometimes a problem because the period allotted to the elderly group may 
be in the early summer or fall, before or after the regular users of the site have 
completed their program. Plenty of warm, light blankets need to be supplied if the 
sleeping-quarters are unheated. A fireplace in the central lounge or dining-hall 
might be kept alight a good deal of the time, or on cold rainy days. 


No more than four campers should be assigned to each room or sleeping- 
hut. Upper bunks should not be used and a chair should be provided for each bed. 
Toilet facilities should be indoors and each cabin should have running water. Paths 
between the buildings should be well-lighted after dark. 


The Philadelphia Welfare Federation has conducted camps for the elderly 
for more than five years. Their experience suggests that physical examinations of the 


* Age is No Barrier — Report of the New York State Joint Legislative Committee on 
Problems of the Aging. 
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campers is unnecessary. Of course people who are nearly blind, emotionally disturbed, 
or suffering from serious heart disease should not be accepted as campers. 


The staff required for a summer camp for elderly people will depend on 
the size of the group. Certainly the project needs a director, perhaps an assistant 
director as well. Counsellors to guide the group in various activities are probably 
essential — their role would be like that of the volunteers in club activities. The cook 
is important too, though there have been successful small camps in which work parties 
made up of the campers themselves did all the cooking and the camp chores as well. 


Sometimes the word ''camping" frightens older people. The project might 
be called a "house party" in order to get them interested. To allay their fears, pic- 
tures of the camp life and of the accommodation to be provided might be shown to them. 


The program for the camp may be quite similar to that used for other age 
groups who use the same campsite. It can include — 


croquet bowling art and craft puppets and drama 
quoits fishing folk dancing party games 
archery swimming _ bird watching nature collections 
softball boating nature talks nature lore 
volleyball singing music camp newspaper 


The traditional special events of camp life are popular with every age 


group: 
get-acquainted parties jamborees home talent shows 
panel discussions camp fires quizz programs 
card parties movies costume parties 
concerts games races 


The period of getting acquainted is important to the success of the whole 
program because camp activities are group activities in which all have a contribution 
to make. But no campers should be forced into activities. They should be free to 
"just sit'' as long as they please. 
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Recreation in Homes for the Aged 


In a few centres in Ontario there 
are beginning to develop interesting and help- 
ful associations between the members of clubs 
for senior citizens and the residents of near- 
by homes for the aged. In some places the 
residents who wish to attend the meetings of 
the local club are brought to town and taken - 
back when the meeting is over. This going 
out from the home to take their parts as club 
members is important in helping the residents 
to feel that they are still participants in the 
life of the community. 


Such outings may even be stimulating for those residents of the home who 
are unable to go, because those who can go will tell the others about it the next day. 
Indeed a club meeting or a hockey game will be relayed, play by play, to all those 
who are interested all during the following week. Aches and pains cease to be 
favourite topics of conversation when there is something more exciting to talk about. 


Members of senior clubs in cities or towns where there is a home for the 
aged might well make the bringing of the home and the community together one of their 
undertakings. Members of the community sometimes go to the home to present enter- 
tainments, especially at Christmas time, but the residents of the home who can move 
about ("ambulatory" is the adjective often used) will feel that they still belong to the 
community if, once in a while, they are able to come into the nearest centre for a 
concert, meeting or show of some kind. 


Another way of developing a connection between the home and the com- 
munity is to encourage the residents of the home to do something for the community. 
It may be only filling envelopes for a fund-raising campaign. It may be folding cancer 
dressings or making children's clothes for the Red Cross. 


Some homes have annual sales of handmade articles produced by the resi- 
dents. If the residents can be persuaded to make articles that are readily saleable, 
this is a good way to collect some spending money for them. Men and women who, 
sixty or seventy years ago, learned to braid belts and crochet pineapple-pattern doilies 
find it hard to understand that those things, which look so beautiful to them, are not 
wanted by the young people of today. Perhaps the best way to solve this problem is to 
avoid the subject of belts and doilies altogether. They may find motivation toward new 
undertakings in talking about their grandchildren—or great-grandchildren. ‘Wouldn't 
Billy like a pull-toy for Christmas, or a cuddly bunny for Easter? How would you like 
to make it for him? They are not hard to make—we'll show you." 


Lambert Lodge, Toronto, is having good success in getting the women to 
make toy animals, baby shawls and other attractive things. They had more difficulty 
with the men until they set up a special workroom in the basement. A dozen or more 
men are now happily working there producing wooden garden chairs, leather key cases 
and plastic articles. 
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At Halton Manor a staff member took a course in leatherwork at the night 
school in Milton and then undertook to show just a few of the residents how to make 
leather articles. Last autumn their work was exhibited at the fall fair and two prizes 
were brought back to the home. Now they are all interested in making things for the 
next fair. 


Of course, superintendents and matrons of the homes are too busy to teach 
handerafts or arrange programs of active games, and not many homes can afford 
to employa paid recreation director even though that is the most satisfactory way of 
handling this problem. Nevertheless, a few hand-picked, trained volunteers can do 
much to interest the residents in various new activities. In some centres, the Red 
Cross volunteers will undertake this work. In one Ontario home for the aged, the Red 
Cross has provided a ''co-ordinator"' who goes two mornings a week to the home, plans 
programs for the coming week with the matron, and then undertakes to find suitable 
volunteers to help carry out the programs. 


Even where this kind of help is not available, the interested superintendent 
and matron can see that life is made interesting for the residents of the home. In the 
Hastings County Home at Belleville, for instance, the residents keep a number of pet 
animals and birds out in the barn. It might be difficult to interest the oldsters in just 
"soing for a walk", but each day they will gladly don caps and scarves and walk as far 
as the barn to see their pets. 


At Pioneer Manor in Sudbury square-dancing is popular. It has been shown 
that even senile residents can sometimes be interested in dancing. They are usually 
unable to remember all the details of a square-dance pattern, but some of them love to 
have a partner waltz them around the sitting-room. 

For the non-senile, a rhythm band is a proved delight. In almost any centre 
where there is a home, there could be found musicians who, if they were approached, 
might gladly volunteer time to train a group of the residents in rhythm-band playing. 
A home in Acton, Ohio, has developed such a fine "kitchen band" that they are often 
asked to bring their pot-and-pan instruments to give concerts for community audiences 
outside the home. 


Mark Twain once said that he spent his life ''getting up, washing, eating 
and going to bed again''. That is the kind of life people used to expect to lead when 
they entered a home for the aged. They had the idea that they were through with work 
and through with doing anything at all. And you can still find some people in homes, 
even today, who simply want to vegetate. But such a life leads to anaemia and senility. 
Doctors now know that anaemia can be avoided or overcome. In homes in Britain and 
in the U.S., medical men are working on rehabilitation programs to get the helpless 
and bedridden back on their feet and to prevent the advance of senility in others. 


Medical rehabilitation of the aged is, of course, the doctor's problem. But 
recreation plays a large part in the prevention of senility. 


Recreation in homes for the aged needs to be planned so that every resi- 
dent can participate and so that the major events of the program will be well spaced 
out over the year. The planning requires the co-operation of the staff, the trained 
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volunteers, the superintendent or matron and the program commitee, if there 
is one. In most homes at present there are too many entertainments arranged at 
Christmas time and not enough planned activities for the rest of the year. Recrea- 
tion committees, or Red Cross groups, with the aid of the senior clubs, will find 
this work rewarding if they accept the challenge. 


Care must be taken in choosing volunteers to help carry out programs 
of recreation. Most volunteers need training not only in the games, skills and pro- 
gramming generally, but also in recognizing the emotional needs of older people. 
The volunteer who patronizes, or who likes to dominate others, might better be left 
out. 

Superintendents and matrons of homes for the aged will find that well- 


planned recreation programs carried out by trained volunteers pay dividends in 
happier, healthier lives around them. 


Evaluation 


Naturally enough perhaps, members and officers of clubs for | 
seniors are apt to think of success in terms of size. The larger the membership, 
the better they may feel the club must be. Certainly if new people keep applying 
to join, that is one sign that the club is filling a need. But the club that swells 
its numbers to over 200 members may be losing sight of its original purposes. It 
is possible that the small club where each member Knows every other member may 
be doing a better job. In a large club several members might be absent without 
being missed. | 
Mr. James H. Woods, Director of Golden Age Clubs in Cleveland, be- 
lieves that one of the best general tests as to whether a club is doing a good job 
for senior citizens is the extent towhich members are meeting each other at times 
other than during the club hours. 
Opinions as to the value of a club will come from two sources. There 
is the critical evaluation given by the professional worker or trained volunteer 
watching for improvements in the members’ attitudes, and there is the evaluation 
made by the members themselves. Both are important. 


Among themselves the members may heatedly discuss minor problems 
and allow them to loom large. At the same time they may be urging their contem- 
poraries outside the club to join because "the club is great!"', 

The professional and voluntary leaders, and the executive members, 
cen do a great deal to encourage the members to express their real opinions about 
their club and about their own parts init. By tactful questions addressed to indi- 
vidual members or small groups, they can help them to express their needs in 
terms of both the individual and of the whole group. 

The membership committee might collect valuable information by 
questioning a group of members who come regularly and another group who stay 
away a good deal. Why do the "regulars" come? What do they get out of coming? 
Why do the others often stay away? Is the club failing to meet their needs? What 
are those needs ? 

Evaluation is based on the club's goals. Why was the club organized? 
If it was formed because other towns have clubs or because somebody wanted to 
"make the old folks happy", then perhaps the greatest need is for the club to work 
out some definite goals. For people to enjoy life and to be "happy", they must have 
opportunities to fill emotional as well as physical and mental needs. 


In our introduction on page 3, the following goals were suggested: 


To promote mental and physical alertness 
To provide opportunities for self-expression, creativeness, education 


To fill the members' need of belonging 


he ho eb 


To help the members to feel needed 
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To that list another might have been added—5. To fill the need for fun. 
This need is usually the one given first attention in clubs for older people. Perhaps 
it is the easiest of all to fill. It is important too, because most of our club mem- 
bers grew up ina society that considered gaiety in older folk quite unseemly, and 
something of that attitude is still with us in the opinions that young people have about 
what old people should enjoy. In a club where all are in the older age group, the 
members feel free to be themselves and to have fun. 


To test whether the club is promoting mental and physical alertness is 
a job for one who is with the club week by week. The outsider, on a single visit, 
may be pleased by the activities he sees going on; he may not know that those parti- 
cipating in the activities are the members who are alert and active in any case. What 
will delight the worker, who watches week by week, will be to see that the active 
people have coaxed a timid member into the game, or that one of the crafts or hobbies 
has reawakened interest and curiosity in some grumpy, sad-faced member. 


A volunteer worker reported noticing an improvement in the appearance 
of the members over a period of six months. She was sure they were being more 
careful to be neat and clean—even ''spruce''. Such a change might seem a small 
matter, but it was a clear indication that those members were responding to the at- 
mosphere of the club—they felt that someone cared about them. 


Films and travelogues provide one type of education; skits and variety 
shows give opportunities for self-expression. But to learn the joy of creativeness, 
older people must be led to making or doing something they have never tried before— 
and that takes motivation. In crafts, art, acting, music or other skills, the motiva- 
tion can be supplied in various ways. There might be a plea for one more to make 
up a rhythm band. A member might be asked what sort of gifts her grandchildren 
would like. Among some club members the opportunity for creativeness in crafts 
is being met outside the meeting hours. For example, a group of men may gather 
in the basement of a home one or two mornings a week to use a lathe to make book- 
ends or garden chairs. 


Most Ontario clubs are doing a good job of filling their members' need 
for belonging. Welcoming committees are named to be at the door. Many clubs have 
name plates or buttons made. In one club the members were so pleased with their 
big round name buttons that they insisted on keeping them to wear elsewhere to let 
others know they belong! In most clubs, cards are sent to sick and absent members. 
Visits are made to members who are ill for any length of time. Birthdays are re- 
membered. 


Not all of our Ontario clubs are helping the members to feel needed. But 
more of the sponsoring bodies are beginning to give control, or partial control, of 
the clubs into the hands of the members. Continuing committees are being formed to 
give each member a job. It is much easier, of course, to help the members to feel 
needed and to find a job for each in the smaller clubs than it is in the larger ones. 


The clubs that have established routine programs of euchre and re- 
freshments are not doing as much as they might for their members—even in the 
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matter of having fun. It is easier to organize a new club than to change a routine 
program, particularly if the members have formed the habit of card playing. (Some 
clubs are restricting the card games to the first hour and then developing active, 
mixing games for the second hour. ) 


When a new activity is tried out, opinion must necessarily be reserved 
for a few months until the results can be seen clearly. Then the questions we ask 
ourselves should be of this sort — Has it helped to bring shy Mrs. P. out of her shell? 
Has Mr. G. stopped telling long-winded tales of the past because he is at last thoroughly 
interested in something new? Have some of the ladies begun to make useful articles 
such as layettes for the Red Cross or toy animals for their youngest grandchildren in- 
stead of those unwanted crocheted doilies ? Has a feeling of friendship developed so 
that members go places and do things together outside of the club's activities ? 


It is good to visit other clubs to see what they are doing and to gain new ideas 
from them. But in judging your own club and its activities, there is no value in making 
comparisons, Other clubs may have special advantages which your club cannot have. 
Their members may be of a different type. Check your club's accomplishments 
against its own aims and by means of the attitudes of its members toward each other 
and toward the club. 


Evaluation goes on all the time in a developing, growing club. 
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Books and Pamphlets 


When we are planning programs for any group of people in the com- 


munity, it is helpful to know how other people have solved problems similar to the 
ones we face, and also what specialists in the field have published as a result of 
their study and observation. 


The intention here is to provide a list of publications that may serve as 


a guide to leaders and volunteers who are working with groups of senior citizens in 
clubs or in homes. No attempt has been made to provide a complete bibliography— 
that would require a great deal of space. But many of the books, leaflets and peri- 
odicals mentioned here include bibliographies of their own, so that once you begin 
by collecting a fewof them you will soon learn of many more and where to find them. 


BOOKS 


AGE IS OPPORTUNITY — National Old People's Welfare Committee, 
National Council of Social Service, 26 Bedford Square, London WCl1, 
Great Britain. Revised edition 1952. [In Canada - W.H. Smith & Son 
(Canada) Ltd., 224 Yonge St., Toronto] $1.25 (approx.). A general 
treatment of the needs of the elderly and methods of meeting them. 


EDUCATION FOR LATER MATURITY — edited by Dr. Wilma Donahue 
under the auspices of the Adult Education Association of the U.S.A., 
Committee on Education for the Aging. 1955. (In Canada - Geo. J. 
McLeod, 73 Bathurst St. , Toronto.) $5.25. The writers of the articles 
are authorities on the various fields of work with older people. On page 
151 there begins a description of the library program for the elderly 
carried on in eight large U.S. cities. 


GROUP WORK WITH THE AGED — Susan Kubie and Gertrude Landau. 
International Universities Press, New York. 1953. (In Canada - Book 
Centre, 4629 Park Avenue, Montreal, P.Que.) $3.50. Describes the 
setting up and operation of a recreational day centre for people whose 
chief problem is progressive isolation from the community. 


HELPING OLDER PEOPLE ENJOY LIFE — James H.Woods. Harper 
Bros., New York. 1953. (In Canada - The Musson Book Co., 103-107 
Vanderhoof Ave., Toronto.) $3.50. The planning, organization and 

administration of programs is dealt with. Chapter VIII is on camping. 


MAN AND HIS YEARS — an account of the first National Conference on 
Aging in the U.S.A., 1951. The conference was sponsored by the Fed- 
eral Security Agency and the report is published by Health Publications 
Institute, Inc., Raleigh, North Carolina. $3.25. 


OLDER PEOPLE — Robert J. Havighurst and Ruth Albrecht. Published 
by Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 1953. (In Canada - Longmans, 
Green & Co., 20 Cranfield Rd., Toronto.) $5.50. This book deals with 
conditions in which older people live in the U.S., and it contains the 
report of a study of the lives of old folks in a typical mid-western town. 
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OLDER PEOPLE AND THE CHURCH — Paul B. Maves & J. Lennart 
Cedarleaf. Abingdon-Cokesbury, New York. 1949. (In Canada - G.R. 
Welch Co. Ltd., 1149 King St. West, Toronto.) $2.50. Designed for the 
guidance of protestant ministers in caring for the needs of the older people 
in church congregations, but full of helpful general information based on 
extensive and careful research in many U.S. communities. 


RECREATION FOR THE AGING — Arthur Williams. Published for the 
National Recreation Association by Association Press, New York. 1953. 
(In Canada - G.R. Welch Co., 1149 King St. West, Toronto.) $3.75. A 
comprehensive outline of recreation programs for elderly people. 
There is material on camping, day-camping and special groups such as 
the handicapped. 


A SOCIAL PROGRAM FOR OLDER PEOPLE — Jerome Kaplan, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, Minn. 1953. (In Canada - Thomas 
Allen Ltd., 266 King St. W., Toronto.) $4.00. There are chapters on the 
social group worker, the volunteer, organizing, programs, homes and 
camping, as well as a large bibliography. 


PAMPHLETS 


ADD LIFE TO THEIR YEARS — Catherine Lee Wahlstrom. National 
Council of Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., Department of Publication and 
Distribution, 120 E. 23rd St., New York. 1953. $1.00. Suggestions for 
activity programs in homes for the aged. 


11% PLUS—RECREATION FOR OLDER PEOPLE — National Recreation 
Association. (In Canada -G.R. Welch Co., 1149 King St. West, Toronto.) 
30¢. Suggestions about recreation that is suitable for the older age groups. 


EVERYONE GROWS OLD — Canadian Welfare Council, 245 Cooper St. , 
Ottawa. 25¢. This is a handy pamphlet for volunteers working with older 
people, or for the members of a sponsoring committee. 

GAMES FOR OLDER PEOPLE — Division of Public Assistance, Minnesota 
Department of Public Welfare, State Office Annex, 117 University, St. Paul 1, 
Minn. 1954. A mimeographed pamphlet describing quiet and active games 
of all kinds. 


GOLDEN AGE CAMPING IN CLEVELAND — an annual report on the 
camping program of the Welfare Federation of Cleveland, 1001 Huron Rd., 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


AN IDEAL JOB FOR THE VOLUNTEER — Georgene Bowen. Health and 
Welfare Council, Education and Recreation Division, 3118S. Juniper St., 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 20¢. A manual in non-professional language. ’ 


LIVING IN THE LATER YEARS — University of Toronto, Department of 
Extension. 1950. $1.00. This is a group of extension lectures on such 
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subjects as the older person and his family, recreation and the sheltered 
workshops, counselling, income problems, living arrangements and old- 
age security. 


MERRILY WE PLAY — Georgene Bowen. Health and Welfare Council, 
Education and Recreation Division, 311 Juniper St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
50¢. A collection of 50 party games for older people. 


OLD PEOPLE'S CLUBS — The National Old People's Welfare Council, 
26 Bedford Square, London WC1, Gr. Britain. [In Canada-W. H.Smith & 
Son (Canada) Ltd., 224 Yonge St. Toronto. ] 50¢ (approx. ) A Handbook. 


ORGANIZING SENIOR CLUBS — The Youth and Recreation Branch of 

the Ontario Department of Education, 559 Jarvis St., Toronto. All the 
material in this leaflet is contained in the manual ORGANIZING CLUB 
ACTIVITIES WITH OLDER PEOPLE. It outlines the steps usually taken 
to form a club for older people and describes the roles of leaders, volun- 
teers and sponsoring committees. 


THE OPEN SHELF — Cleveland Public Library, Cleveland Ohio. A de- 
scription of the 'Live-long-and-like-it Library Club". Sample programs 
and other leaflets may be available. 


A PLACE IN THE SUN — Georgene Bowen. Philadelphia Recreation 
Association, 1625 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 80¢. The story of the 
"golden-age clubs" in Philadelphia, enlivened with good photographs of 
activities. 


RECREATION FOR OUR OLDER CITIZENS —North Carolina Recreation 
Commission, Publication No.12. Education Building Annex, Raleigh, N.C. 
1954. Report of a conference. It includes addresses, workshops in pro- 
gram planning, administration, special problems and a long bibliography. 


SALIENT POINTS ON ORGANIZATION of Clubs for Older People — 
Georgene Bowne. Health and Welfare Council, Education and Recreation 
Division, 311S.Juniper St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 15¢ 


SUGGESTIONS FOR A COORDINATED PROGRAMME of Community 
Services for Old People in Toronto — Toronto Welfare Council, 100 Adelaide 
St. West, Toronto. These proposals and plans would be applicable in many 
cities. 25¢ 


VACATION PROGRAMS FOR OLDER PEOPLE — a report on three vaca- 
tion trips for older people of the Hodson Center, Old Boro Hall Building, 
Tremont and 3rd Avenues, Bronx 57, N.Y. 


VOLUNTEER TRAINING COURSE — Canadian Red Cross, Ontario Division, 
Senior Citizens Committee, 460 Jarvis Street, Toronto. There are two 
lectures for volunteers who are interested in working with senior citizens. 
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PERIODICALS 


FILMS 


AGING — 6 issues per year (subscription 50 cents plus 15 cents for mailing). 
U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare. Write to the U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 


JOURNAL OF LIFETIME LIVING — a popular monthly digest magazine 
(subscription $3). 1755 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 


MATURE YEARS — a non-denominational religious quarterly. Publishing 
Agents — Pierce and Washabaugh, 810 Broadway, Nashville, Tennessee. 

In addition to the religious articles there are sections on community life, 

health and things to make and do. 


SENIOR CITIZENS — the monthly magazine of the Senior Citizens of 
America, It is edited by the organization's president, Dr. Joy Elmer Morgan. 
The annual membership fee of $5 includes the magazine. Write to Senior 
Citizens, 1701 - 16th Street N. W., Washington 9, D.C. 


GERIATRICS AND THE JOURNAL OF GERONTOLOGY are medical and 
social science periodicals of interest chiefly to people in those professions. 
Information about them may be obtained, if desired, from the Youth and 
Recreation Branch of the Ontario Department of Education. 


ADVENTURES IN MATURITY — sponsored by the Oklahoma State Depart- 
ment of Health, a 16mm. technicolour film that runs for 22 minutes. This 
film is more than propaganda for sponsoring organizations; it is also 
excellent stimulation for senior citizens themselves. It is the story of 
a widowed grandmother who is devoted to the past, symbolized by an old 
photo-album she looks at day after day. She turns down a part-time job 
saying she is too old. The praise she receives after her transformation 
at a beauty shop leads her on, finally, to the adventurous step of opening 
an employment office. She does a thriving business persuading employers 
to hire older people and discovers that mature years can be filled with 
service for others and satisfaction for oneself. 


ELDER CITIZEN — National Film Board — a 16 mm. black and white film 
that takes 30 minutes. Cut off from the life in which they once took an 
active part, many of Canada's senior citizens find themselves without 
companionship or security in their declining years. To show how this 
problem is being met in one corner of Canada, we are taken to Salt Spring 
Island near Victoria, B.C. Here is an organized community for old folks 
where citizens enjoy their sunset years in a full round of activities and with 
some measure of independence. A good film for sponsoring bodies and for 
senior citizens' clubs. 

LIFE WITH GRANDPA —a March of Time film distributed by Columbia 
University Educational Films. (In Canada — McGraw-Hill) Black & white, 
16mm. sound, runs for 17 minutes. The film suggests ways of meeting the 
problems of aging — employment and health problems as well as others. 
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PLAYS 


MAKE WAY FOR TOMMORROW — a shortened version of the original 
Paramount 35mm. film. (Distributed through Canadian Film Institute.) 
This 16mm., black and white, sound, version of the film has been edited 
by the Committee on Human Relations. It runs for 18 minutes. The 
film describes the difficulties and tensions in a household in which 
Grandmother interferes in the lives of the young people. The treatment 
of the subject is not suitable for an audience of old people, but it is use- 
ful for volunteers -in-training. 


RETIRE TO LIFE — Produced by the University of Oklahoma and dis- 
tributed through the Canadian Film Institute. The film is 16 mm. black & 
white, sound and runs for 22 minutes. The story is about a machinist who 
had looked forward to retirement but felt useless and unwanted once he 
had actually left his regular job. A friend suggests to him that he might 
have "retired to life'' instead of from it and he is able to make some ad- 
justments. 


IT ISN'T ALWAYS EASY — Merrill Rogers. Distributed by the University 
of Michigan. A one-act play designed to help in the training of volunteers 
in work with the aged. It requires a cast of five and takes about 25 minutes. 
Single copies are $1 and production packets of 6 copies, with notes and 
discussion guide, are $5. It deals with the technique of volunteer visiting 
of old folks and would be helpful in training recruits for this work. Write 
to University of Michigan, Institute of Human Adjustment, 1510 Rackham 
Building, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


THE ROOM UPSTAIRS — Nora Stirling. This play was originally pro- 
duced by the American Theatre Wing Community Plays. It requires a cast 
of four and its one act can be played in 30 minutes. Single copies of the 
play are $1 and producing packets containing 6 copies of the play along with 
production notes and discussion guides are $5, Lower prices are quoted 
for quantity purchases. The play is distributed by Human Relations Aids, 
Room 713, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. The theme of the play is 
the difficulties and tensions in a home where the grandmother feels un- 
wanted. There is a stormy climax after which the young and old feel that 
they are beginning to understand each other's difficulties. 
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